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Modern Art and this Matter 
of Taste 


By George J. Cox 


IRECTLY it encounters the nebulous fringe of aesthetics, taste becomes 
so subject to temperatures and strains that the building of any sound 
criteria seems at times a hopeless task. Sometimes even civilized men 
appear incapable of traversing the same street together, much less of 

sharing the same platform. 

“The straight line does not exist in Nature (even the Marine horizon is a 
curve). The straight line is neither graceful nor ungraceful, it is nothing at all; 
straight lines intersecting one another are either ungraceful or uninteresting. The 
utmost one can say is that the eye finds a certain satisfaction in a rectangle when 
the sides have a happy proportion.” 

“The straight line enters into all human history, into all human aim, into 
every human heart. The winding road 1s the pack-mule’s way, the straight road is 
man’s way. The winding road is the result of happy- -g0- -lucky heedlessness, of 
looseness, of lack of concentration. The straight road 1s action and reaction, a 
positive deed, the result of self-mastery.” 

The above quotations are not selected from an Oriental and an Occidental 
source, as their oppositions might suggest. The first is from Roger de Felice, the 
second from Le Corbusier, contemporary Parisians and students of practical aesthet- 
ics. Both statements are open to dispute, but it is evident that ‘ ‘each one to his 
own taste” is still a sound maxim. 

Recently there has been a great deal of stimulating newspaper controversy be- 
tween the advocates of modern art and the protagonists of traditional styles, Much 
of it is informative and helpful, but the participants almost invariably ignore the 
all-too-human elements that dictate their loves and hates aesthetic. 

They are prepared to admit the operation of extra-aesthetic factors that enter 
into the artist’s choice and treatment of subject. Mysticism in Redon, healthy 
sensuality in Renoir, the exotic strain in Gauguin, the intellectual curiosity in 
Picasso, and so on. They are not so ready to grant a similar deflection in matters of 
critical taste. Moreover a man may admit to a deficiency in native endowment 
when his height or weight, his hair or his teeth are in question; he is usually con- 
vinced that his natural heritage of taste is above suspicion. Yet even amongst edu- 
cated people whose tastes are roughly equivalent in cultural value it is highly im- 
probable that many similarities of choice will be observed. And the higher the 
fewer. 
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Thus the arguments of connoisseurs and critics and dealers are likely to be- 


devil the question and may even retard a genuine appreciation of modern art, for 
the laws of aesthetics are by no means so ancient or so firmly based as those of 
eminent domain, and taste remains almost as subject to change as the style of 
ladies’ hats. 

The art dealer may be unconsciously biased by the fact that Matisse has depre- 
ciated the value of Inness, forgetting that his son may witness another fluctuation 
in which Matisse and Inness share the same storeroom. The art critic sometimes 
forgets that primarily he is explaining his own reactions and often giving us an in- 
sight into his own predilections rather than an impartial appraisal of a work of art. 
The most objective writers may overlook the important fact that taste is not only a 
seasonal but a very personal thing. The emotional ones always do. 

Even such an old stick as Sir Joshua recognized this hazard, saying in his 
Eighth Discourse, “A complete essay or inquiry into the connection between the 
rules of art ad the eternal and immutable dispositions of our passions would be 
indeed going at once to the foundation of criticism.” A decade ago Harvey Robin- 
son wrote: “A whole new literature is growing up which studies the effects of our 
bodily secretions and our muscular tensions, and their relations to our emotions 
and our thinking.” 

Not only does there enter into this matter of appreciation the factors of native 
endowment, inherited and imposed ideas, racial instincts, social background, and 
professional objectives—physiological, psychological, and even pathological strains 
contribute. The whole organism, not only the intellect, partakes in some measure 
in the process. This at first sight. seems to make the appraisal of taste a clinical 
affair. All that 1s suggested is that it is not quite so simple and demonstrable as 
the higher mathematics, and that, after all, what is sauce for the goose may not 
be sauce for the gander; provided our goose is not yet cooked. 

When we recollect Voltaire’s absurd estimate of Shakespeare; Samuel Johnson’s 
low opinion of Milton; Coleridge’s estimate of Gibbon; Ruskin’s dislike of Whist- 
ler; and Mark Twain’s gibes at Jane Austen, we may allow even good critics to 
indulge a bias without losing confidence in their general acumen. Being human, 
they, and we, are entitled to indulge a few antipathies, and there will always be 
unfortunate Dr. Fells sacrificed to our fits of unreason. Even the most admirably 
equipped will disclose blind spots in his vision. Thus Roger Fry seems to me in- 
imitable when his critical faculties play about a Chou bronze but guilty of hyper- 
bole when he eulogizes a slight sketch by Rouveyre or Matisse. The critics were 
consistently wrong in their estimate of every new movement in the nineteenth 
century—wrong about Delacroix, Courbet, Monet, Manet, Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
and Cézanne—so it is not to be expected that they will be invariably right today, 
despite their open-minded welcome of new movements. Fashions did not die 
with the leg of mutton sleeve. . 

If Helen of Troy was mistaken for literature, it is possible that we may have to 
reconsider some estimates of Klee’s art. For man is but a grown-up boy, and he 
puts away all childish things at times to art’s despite. 

There was too much empty pomp and tiresome skill displayed in the nine- 
teenth century, Today, in a natural reaction, we extend a welcome to sloppiness. 
It is a craving for the spontaneity so conspicuously absent yesterday. We forget 
that only skylarks have the divine faculty of pouring “the full heart in profuse 
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strains of unpremeditated art”; and that every great work arises de profundis. 
Yet moderation in selecting one’s art is even rarer than moderation in select- 
ing one’s diet, where it is possible to admit the merits of spinach without develop- 
ing a passion for it. The middle of the road, though a questionable position for a 
creative artist, affords the art lover a better viewpoint than the last ditch of the 
academician or the gutter in which some modernists seem prepared to grubble. If 
authors can produce witty, wise, and civilized works like South Wind and then 
scribble pifle like They Went, if they write pot-boilers like Pretty Lady after creating 
Old Wives’ Tales, it may be possible for Derain or Matisse to produce hack work. 
It may even be excusable, but “let the buyer beware.” Yet we find critics and 
dealers defending the works of their protegés or idols with the irrational prejudice 
of parents condoning the conduct of defective offspring. Let us use discrimina- 
tion, as Jeff occasionally remarks, or at least let us recollect Ben Jonson’s “This 
side of idolatry” applied to his worship of Shakespeare. 

There is no reason, except an inflexible mind, why a sincere regard for the 
passionate statements of Van Gogh should displace a tender affection for Botticelli. 
It should be possible to reserve a corner of the heart for the dreamy rusticity of 
Claude though the head is convinced of the honest unsentimentality of Cézanne. 

The generous appreciator must feel that this is one of the most exciting, in- 
teresting, and potentially significant ages in the history of art. Compared with the 
vivid galleries in and about Fifty-seventh street, the Louvre appears as a sepulchre 
—a holy one, however. If modern art stinks in the nostrils of Tory connoisseurs, it 
is certainly not because it is embalmed. There is about it an immense and potent 
ferment which will eventually build up a new aesthetic. But there are, as yet, no 
great artists—as we rate them by the standards of Giotto or Michelangelo, or even 
Rubens. The artist is still too preoccupied with his own reactions to relatively in- 
significant things; his interest is still too driven in upon itself, too often congested, 
fevered, unhealthy. It is disclosed in a thousand fascinating, personal, and, with a 
dozen exceptions, unimportant interpretations, the majority of which are much 
better than the classic husks of Kenyon Cox and Blashfield, or the sophisticated 
brushwork of Chase and Alexander, even of Robert Henri and Sargent. 

It is still restricted to the narrow confines of the exhibition room, in which it 
too often exploits a rather morbid interest in self-revelation, or abuses the new-won 
liberty to express itself without restraint in public. But it is emerging from this 
artificial frame—and more successfully and more vigorously in Mexico City than in 
New York. 

Few conclusions are impregnable. Nevertheless, when we look at the extraor- 
dinary diversity of painting today, its cosmopolitanism, its facile eclecticism, its 
heterogeneity, and its eager search for some new and saving creed, it presents a 
tolerably exact commentary on current events and a striking counterpart to the 
doubts assailing men’s minds when they approach the great problems in politics, 
economics, sociology, and ethics, which await solution if mankind is to progress. 
In that solution, art has a very important role to play. It will hardly play it by 
painting odalisques against a background of passé wallpapers, or casual arrangement 
of bric-a-brac and fruit. Art, like the intellect, “must have hands and feet.” It 
must also have a purpose. Not, heaven forbid, that it should be again subject to 
the moralizing réle assigned to it by Diderot at the time of the French Revolution, 
but a little of the idealism of David, without his classic dryness, might not hurt 
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it. At present all the best painters are incurable hedonists. It was not that way 
that the great masters developed. 

Ie epic quality may be weighed against intellectual sleight, the greatest native 
paintings in America today are in Mexico City, and if Diego Rivera’s work does 
not show quite the purity of line, the faultless design, and the lofty spirit of Piero 
della Francesca, we are prepared to admit that sentimental projections emphasize 
the deficiency. But of his purpose, his power, and his ideals there can be no ques- 
tion. They create a style that is both contemporaneous and in the great tradition, 
and one that employs a universal language. So long as his murals exist they will 
speak to posterity when most of the recent isms have been historically documented 
and forgotten by all but students. But it is questionable if his style would not look 
alien, and prove unassimilable, in New York—which must work out its own 
salvation. 

If we have wandered from the matter of critical disputes, it may be because art 
controversies sometimes center about relatively trivial matters—and remind one of 
Dr. Johnson’s refusal to estimate the relative virtues of two of our lesser fauna. 

The impetuous young critic might recollect a Platonic admonition, “You are 
young, my son, and time will change and even reverse many of the opinions you 
hold today. Refrain therefore as yet from setting yourself up as a judge of the 
highest affairs. ” And those whose opinions are all made up—that is, the majority 
of us—should remember another ancient quote from The Mind in the Making, “We 
are incredibly heedless in the formation of our beliefs, but we find ourselves filled 
with an illicit passion for them when any one proposes to rob us of their compan- 
ionship. The result is that most of our so-called reasoning consists in finding argu- 
ments for going on believing as we already do.” But this contentious attitude as- 
sumed by pro’s and anti’s runs true to form. It reminds me of Horace Walpole’s 
trite remark to George Selwyn, “There is nothing new under the sun.” “No,” 
said Selwyn, “nor under the grandson.” 

Like it or not, modern art is indubitably alive and thrives under critical at- 
tacks, and modern art criticism has done a magnificent job in reéstablishing aes- 
thetic criteria in the place of ancient shibboleths about accuracy, technique, repre- 
sentation, style, good form, and so on. Pictures may still point a moral and adorn 
a tale, but today they must do more than that: they must use their orchestration 
of line and tone, form and color, in a creative manner and tell us something more 
about a subject than is immediately visible to the eye of a mere painter, a plumber, 
or a parish priest—whereby they will inevitably offend those who like a picture to 
remind them of something else. 

As places in which to recover a belief in man’s perfectibility, our modern art 
galleries are not invariably better chosen than our legislative halls. They display, 
however, infinitely more honesty and courage. 

And we should all be thankful that modern art has jumped out of the old 
harness. At present, within the dealer’s paddock, it is feeling its oats and kicking 
up its heels—who will bridle and saddle it, and lead it out onto the course, and 
whither it will be ridden, I don’t know. I doubt if Picasso knows. 


American Indian Water Colors 
By C. Norris Millington 


HEN the art of the American Indian is spoken of in this country, 

the first things that come to mind are pottery, weaving, basketry, 

beadwork, and possibly silver-work. But speak of American In- 

dian art to a Frenchman, Austrian, or Italian and the conversation 
will immediately swing to water colors—a refined, un-primitive medium which 
has been accepted by Indian artists to express primitive and barbaric beauty. 

International recognition was given to the Indian water-color artists before 
they were known to any but a select group of people in this country. Critics have 
for so long condemned and damned Americans as lacking in artistic taste and per- 
ception that it has gotten to be tiresome. It has been true in the past. A new and 
growing country could not spend much time in trying to appreciate music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and poetry. But when leisure came, the appreciation of the arts 
developed. Due to the long and rather unnecessary hammering away at the idea 
that we were an inartistic people, we had, for a long time, an inferiority complex 
in art. It was hard for any American to get widespread recognition, but anything 
from overseas was accepted. We looked so hard to the Old World for enlighten- 
ment that we turned our backs on our own. A very few years ago no American 
could be recognized in his own country until his own people had been told by the 
att critics in some European country that he was good, and worthy of their notice. 
It was done with painters, writers, musicians, sculptors, and lastly with our native 
Indians. 

The combination of “Indian” and “water color” doesn’t seem to be reconcil- 
able. Not being a primitive medium the uninitiated think it isn’t Indian. But 
the paintings are as purely Indian as some prehistoric pot dug out of an ancient 
cave. They are as purely Indian, except for the medium, as any quillwork or 
beadwork. Amazing as it is true, a group of American Indian artists from several 
tribes have adopted this foreign medium of expression and yet do not show the 
slightest trace of foreign or white influence in subject, technic, or treatment. 
Another striking feature of this native art in water color and tempora on paper is 
that it is modern. It has been adopted and developed in the last decade. 

Painting has been used by the Indian for centuries as an embellishment on 
pottery, on their bodies in dances and religious ceremonies, and on buffalo hides 
in crude pictorial stories of events, but it has never, until very recently, been 
divorced from other branches of their arts. Today they are painting vigorous 
works of art, which portray the very ornaments, the dances, and the activities in 
which paint has been considered so important in the past. 

There are three important schools of these Indian water-color artists: the 
Pueblo, the Kiowa, and the Hopi. The Hopi school is the oldest and dates back 
about thirty years. In the early days, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes went among the Hopis 
and got from them a series of primitive drawings designed to explain the symbolism 
of the different gods and the dance figures in which those gods are portrayed, and 
these have been published in color in one of the reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and the originals bound in four volumes labeled Codex Hopiensis. Fred 
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Otis Polelonema: Hopi Mask Dance 
Collection of Edgar L. Hewett, Santa Fé 


Fred Kabotie: Young Men’s Spring Ceremony 
Colleétion of Edgar L. Hewett, Santa Fé 
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Ogwa Pi: Corn Dance 


Kabotie and Otis Polelonema are today the two outstanding painters of the 
Hopi group. Kabotie has drawn upon the wealth of ritual among his people for 
subject matter. Nearly every ceremony has been used by him. He is a master of 
detail. His particular “trick” is the monotonous but impressive repetition of 
figure after figure, as in his “Young Men's Spring Ceremony.” 

The rise of water-color artists among the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico dates 
from 1917 when a group of young men from the Pueblo of San Ildefonso were 
working on excavations on the Pajarito Plateau. One of them could draw dance 
figures with amazing realism. He was discovered by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Dt- 
rector of the School of American Research at Santa Fé. He became famous over- 
night and the new technic spread to the other pueblos and was fostered by Dr. 
Hewitt and Mr. and Mrs. De Huff of the United States Indian School at Santa Fé. 
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Return from the Hunt 


Awa Tsireh 


Corn Dance 


ita Pefia: 


Ton 
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Spencer Asab: Eagle Dancer 
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Ma-Pe-Wi: Buffalo Hunt 


Colleétion of Martha White 


Aur HiAw-Fl- 


Auchiah: Feather Dancer 
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Ma-Pe-Wi: Deer Hunt 
Colleétion of Margretta Hinchman 


Ogwa Pi: Chicken Pull 
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However, there was no definite instruction—no lessons in technic, drawing, per- 
spective, or anatomy; the painting was just allowed to develop and grow. The 
results have been startling. The Pueblo artists have drawn upon all of their re- 
sources of mysticism, ceremonial, and everyday life. It is hard to name them, as 
none of them deserves precedence. 

Wo Peen and Ogwa Pi of the Pueblo of San Ildefonso prefer as subjects the 
dance and ceremonies. Their treatment and technic is similar. Ogwa Pi shows 
the greater originality in the symbolism of his paintings of legendary figures. 
Awa Tsireh, also of the Pueblo of San Ildefonso, and Ma-Pe-Wi of Zia Pueblo 
show much greater versatility. Awa Tsireh has three distinct styles: realistic, 
realism modified by symbolism, and purely creative imagination. There is a fine 
delicacy in his work which is untouched by any others of the Pueblo group. The 
naive simplicity of his “Deer Hunter” and “Deer,” with their symbolic back- 
grounds, has an unusual effect. These symbolic backgrounds seem to give sig- 
nificance to the very light and delicate subjects. Ma-Pe-Wi also uses the mixture 
of realism and symbolism. His action, however, is much more virile and vigorous 
than that of Awa Tsireh. Tonita Pefia of the Pueblo of Cochiti depicts for the 
most part the dances and ceremonies of the tribe. 

The most recent among the Indian artists are the Kiowas. Six years ago Jack 
Hokeah, Steven Mopope, James Auchiah, Spencer Asah, and Monroe Tsa Toke 
were unknown. Today they are internationally famous. They were first dis- 
covered by Susie Peters, Field Matron in the Indian Service. They studied in 
the School of Fine Arts of the University of Oklahoma and have been encouraged 
and sponsored by Professor O. B. Jacobson at that University. In the summer of 
1928 they were represented at the International Art Congress in Prague and they 
later had a folio published in France. Their rapid rise to fame deserves some space— 
their work is known in several European countries. 

Each one of these Kiowas shows originality. None seems to be at all influenced 
by the others. Spencer Asah is a full-blood, son of a medicine man. On his 
father’s death Spencer inherited his father’s “medicine charms.” He believes that 
these medicine charms have aided him in his painting. His work has broad, dash- 
ing expression, with little detail, and each one of his paintings seems to move with 
a primitive spirit and abandon. 

The pictures of James Auchiah are emotional. Each of them 1s taken from 
one of the Kiowa legends—he has spent some time in working out a pictorial 
serial, illustrating some of the old customs. Another who definitely reflects his 
background is Monroe Tsa Toke. His mother was full-blood, but his father only 
half. Because of his white blood he was not taken into the tribe until compara- 
tively recently, and his initiation ceremonies deeply affected him. His paintings 
are sentimental and symbolic of his feelings. He has portrayed nearly all of the 
tribal ceremonies and in each there is revealed a deep religious feeling and love 
for the tribe. 

The work of Jack Hokeah, grandson of the old warrior, White Horse, has 
been inspired by the legends of the tribe, but he is much more interested in pure 
design and detail. The fineness of detail in his work is very similar to that shown 
in the work of the Pueblo artists, but he has a penchant for sharp lines and angles 
that is wholly original. 

The most versatile of the five is Steven Mopope. Not only is he a painter, 
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but a dancer, and in his paintings he shows a preference for the dance, dance 
figures, and dance groups. His is the most impressionistic art of the five. There 
is little detail and no outlining. He depends to a great extent on the imagination. 
Recently he has finished a group of murals for the Fine Arts Building of the 
Southwestern State Teachers College at Weatherford, Oklahoma. As a matter of 
fact, all of the Kiowas have been successful with murals, and this aspect of their 
work is gaining wide attention. Mopope has done some for the University of 
Oklahoma and Auchiah and Hokeah worked together on an historical group for 
Saint Patrick’s Mission in Oklahoma. These paintings show the religious cere- 
monials of the Kiowas before the coming of the Christians. 

All of the modern Indian water colors are rich in sentiment, emotional, and 
vivid in color and design. The artists use no models; it is pure idea, hence there 
is a feeling of spontaneity. They should be classed as modernists; theirs is an 
ancient art, but clothed with life and dynamic force. They are realists, but by no 
means photographic in their realism. The combination of the real and symbolic 
in some Pueblo paintings is unique and has no complement in any other field of 
art. They express a primitive and barbaric virility coupled with subtle emotion. 

It has been among the Indians of the Southwest that the development of this 
particular form of art has taken place, and it will be interesting to see if there will 
be a spread to any of the Northwest groups. This, if it takes place, will probably 
be in the far future. The Northwest groups have lost to a great extent all feeling 
for their native culture. It has been driven out by two centuries of contact with 
whites who had no time or use for art. In the last few years. however. Winold 
Reiss has gone among the Peigans, Bloods, Crows, and Blackfeet, using them as 
models, and, while doing much to place the Indian as a type in art, it is to be hoped 
that he may have served as inspiration to some of the younger men of these various 
tribes. It has been shown in the Southwest that encouragement and a guiding 
hand awaken a form of self-expression that repays the effort many times. 

All of the illustrations are by courtesy of The Exposition of Indian Tribal 
Arts, Inc. 
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Awa Tsireh: Black and White Deer 


Murals at the Museum 
obeModem Art 


By Dorothy Grafly 


Y ESTABLISHING itself in a home of its own at 11 West Fifty-third 

Street, the Museum of Modern Art gains permanent possession of the 

Lizzie Bliss Collection of paintings under the terms of the bequest, and 

takes occupancy of a five-story remodeled residence curiously out of key 

with its modern emphasis. So unmodern is the new home, in fact, that it leads 

one to sense haste in the move and to feel that, while the site may prove per- 

manent, the building itself is transient. But the Bliss Collection is worth tem- 
porary incongruity of surroundings. 

In opening its new headquarters with a joint showing of murals by American 
painters and photographers, the Museum of Modern Art is breaking wide open 
the dual controversy waged these many months over the ability of American 
artists to produce murals and over the place to be assigned photography as an art 
medium. 

Enthusiasm has exceeded judgment in the selection of the mural painters. In 
the list are names familiar to art lovers who frequent exhibitions devoted primarily 
to easel pictures, but only the very few may lay claim to experience in the handling 
of murals. 

If, as was noised abroad prior to the opening of the new museum building, 
the exhibition was planned to show what young Americans can do in the mural 
field, the result is deplorable. Faced with the necessity to think in terms of wall 
space, the potential muralists reveal the rusty condition of their creative intellects. 
In a panic they walk the streets of New York and endeavor to find an answer in 
materialistic comparisons, old buildings against new, growth of ports, machinery, 
riots, bizarre types, communistic nightmares. 

Whatever material they might unearth must be whipped 1 into shape to express 
some phase of American post-War civilization. That ts a large order for the 
average easel painter! Yet that such a theme should be treated with the episodic 
picture-instinct of a child rather than with the sustained insight of an adult is a 
sad commentary on the thinking processes of our painters. Does post-War 
civilization mean no more to them than a brilliant geometrization of skyscrapers 
across which a few adroit pink-and- -blue roses are strewn for color and emotional 
effect? Is its deeper meaning obscured by scientific over-emphasis on machine 
and such inventions as electrical appliances, impersonally patternized? Or do our 
painters of easel pictures put more time on the mixing of paints and the juxtaposi- 
tion of colors and forms than upon the thought-content of their subject matter? 

There is another curious aspect of this mural display, so much of which hovers 
on the borderland of bad taste. Five of the painters, four of whom were born 
variously in Russia, Poland, and Hungary, take the opportunity to vent their 

spleen i in radical propaganda with sketches that are no more mural than cartoons or 
caricatures in some hate-breeding news-sheet. 


What the exhibition of painted murals displays is a double canker in the field 
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of American art rather than the ability of the artists to create. On one side we 
have minds either incapable of genuine thought or thinking with painful difficulty. 
On the other there is the turmoil of resentment rather than the passion of creative 
achievement. In these murals uninspired literalism and psychopathic neurosis vie 
for supremacy. 

Radio City, with large mural commissions to place, must search for its artists 
beyond the list of present exhibitors. Although the purported desire has been to 
demonstrate native mural ability, there is no hint of the work of at least two of the 
country’s most accomplished mural painters, Thomas Benton and Boardman 
Robinson. Nor is there anything from William Yarrow. 

Henry Billings and Thomas La Farge are, perhaps, the two men now exhibit- 
ing best qualified to handle mural design. Billings has been experimenting for 
some time with wall decoration in its relation to modern architecture. He builds 
his designs from conventionalized forms derived from science and invention, 


painting flatly and with respect for wall surfaces. The trend of his composition 


is universal rather than topical, its mental approach not that of the easel painter. 

Thomas La Farge stems from a line of creative Americans and brings to his 
work a mural apprenticeship with his father Bancel La Farge. “Telescopic Tele- 
vision,” La Farge’ s contribution to the present exhibition, is seriously imaginative. 
It relates invention and science to creative power, human and superhuman. It uses 
swirls, diagonals, and airplane viewpoints so dear to the hearts of the moderns, but 
it turns them to creative purpose. They are not dragged in by the heels, nor are 
they the raison d’étre. In a welter of materialistic murals these panels by La Farge 
stand out as an attempt to think through from the material to the ‘spiritual. 
Accepting the existence of a mechanized civilization, the young artist is seeking 
to orient civilization in the march toward creative as opposed to material progress. 
He sees beyond the machine to the spirit motivating it. 

To many of the younger American painters the theme of tall buildings seems 
sufficient inspiration. Edward Biberman, trying his hand for the first time at mural 
design, uses the construction theme with heads, hands, and bodies concentrating 
upon skyscraper erection. His colors are individual, and he possesses potential 
mural sense. 

Glenn Coleman, treating contrasts of buildings and enterprises old and new, 
produces little more than three easel canvases, arbitrarily thrown together, without 
mural flavor. Ernest Fiene fares only slightly better, and Morris Kantor falls short 
of either. Georgia O'Keeffe, with her emotional color and form vibrations, plays 
with skyscraper forms. 

Reginald Marsh, in his three- panel * “Post-War America,” produces a com- 
position with a strain of the ludicrous in the mad semi-circular prancing of stage 
figures on horseback as they plunge through a smoke-filled industrial atmosphere 
over the helter-skelter of crowds and a steam-snorting locomotive. 

Franklin Watkins, winner in 1931 of the first prize at the Carnegie Institute's 
International Exhibition, relies upon allegory and, not unlike Marsh, falls back 
on a curiously baroque feeling for decoration. “The Spirit of Man, Crushed by 
the Machine, Nourishing the Tree of Life” is obvious in thought and, as it is 
developed, falls under the stigma of questionable taste. Mulk from the breast of 
a heavy female figure pinned beneath a fallen metal girder, waters the roots of a 
tree, sadly hacked and aborted in its growth. 
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New York, Old and New (Mural 


Glenn Coleman 
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William M. Rittase: Steel (Photo-Mural) 
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Charles Sheeler: Industry (Photo-Mural) 


Thurman Rotan: Skyscrapers (Photo-Mural) 
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Courtesy of “Vanity Fair” 
Edward Steichen: George Washington Bridge (Photo-Mural) 


Two of the more successful murals come from Kimon Nicolaides and James 
E. Davis. The former conceives New York life on a merry-go-round and devotes 
three panels to the elaboration of this whimsy, with appreciation for flat wall 
a design adequate for installation in an athletic or country club. 

Turning from the work of thirty-four painters to that of twelve photographers, 
one is impressed with the spectacle of technical photographic competency feeling 
its way toward conquest in a new field. If the modern photographer can apply his 
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theories to mural design, he will aid in solving insistent problems that, for want 
of answer, have so largely excluded the mural from contemporary building cal- 
culations. One such is the need for less costly art production; the other for an art 
product willing to acknowledge and able to meet the needs of transiency. 

The photo-mural is not so expensive a proposition as the painted mural, and 
its nature renders it a work of the moment. When its hour has passed, either i in 
force of message or in physical usefulness, it can be scrapped. 

In possibilities of design the photo- -murals equal and often surpass in finesse 
the painted murals. Especially is this true of those based upon materialistic 
themes. Roger Rittase’s “Steel” has much the same feeling and far more poise 
than Marsh’s “Post-War America”; while Thurman Rotan’s “Skyscrapers, ” a 
strikingly patterned example of montage, creates a design more impressive and 
effective than any of the skyscraper murals from the brushes of the painters, 
Sheeler’s “Industry” is a frank statement of fact; while the contrasts in Stella 
Simon’s “Landscape and Cityscape” are more subtle than those to be found in the 
sketches of Coleman or of Fiene. 

From the standpoint of inventive design, however, the outstanding photo- 
mural is Edward Steichen’s “George Washington Bridge.” Steichen, a painter 
as wellasa photographer, understands that the nature of a mural is neither photog- 
raphy nor easel painting per se, and that subject material must be treated with full 
respect for certain mural laws and limitations if it is to be made usable and 
effective. 

The thought apparatus behind the majority of the photo-murals closely re- 
sembles that of the painters, and one hears the creaking of the hinges. 

From the debacle of this first attempt to evoke mural talent may come, through 
the realization of what is not a mural, some constructive basis upon which to at- 
tack future mural Projects. At least the easel painters should have discovered that 
the mere juxtaposition of three paintings, or the scratching of a sketch design on 
canvas, falls short of mural requirements. 

It is true that the time allowed the painters to prepare their murals was 
inadequate. It is obvious that the chairman of the committee selecting the list of 
artists could have made a wiser choice. But the results indicate that it would re- 
quire long years of practical study before the majority of these easel painters 
could gain sufficient experience for the shaping of murals. 

From the standpoint of American art development this exhibition is especially 
dangerous. Through lack of preparation in point of time, and through errors in 
the selection of its exhibitors, the Museum of Modern Art holds up to ridicule at 
home and abroad puerile efforts that its exhibition committee would seem to 
consider seriously as representative of the American School. 

It is time that, in this country, we should curb a childish enthusiasm which, 
yielding to an-American penchant for speed, forces good native talent out of its 
depth and its metier. The greatest service that any one can perform today in 
advancing native art is to study individual potentialities without publicity motives, 
to foster and watch their development, and to bring to the American artist himself 
the realization that to become competent he must have background knowledge 
deeper than that gained through easel painting. To rush underdone art products 
into exhibition does more to harm than to develop the prestige of American painting, 
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EDITORIALS 


A Challenge to the Arts 


The present protracted period of discourage- 
ment and disillusionment presents to the creative 
minds of our time perhaps the greatest oppor- 


tunity ever given any group of artists. Legions 


of human beings all over the world are puzzled 
and beset. Their old household gods are being 
dethroned. The stability of values, as of prices, 
the worth of physical things has changed and dis- 
integrated before their eyes during the grueling 
months just past. 

The values that have not changed are those 


~ now seen by groping humanity to be spiritual, 


The qualities of inspiration and beauty in great 
works of art are undying and unaffected by 
economic cataclysms, The great philosophic 
truths, however fettered with systematic jargon, 
the truths that have upheld our faith in other 
troubled times, remain unscathed in their essen- 
tial values, although they may be reshaped to 
meet new requirements of thought and knowl- 
edge demanded by the men of our time. 

This being true, it presents to the creative spir- 
its of today an unexampled occasion to sustain 
and fortify those whose courage fails under the 
stress, Theirs is the responsibility of renewing 
the emphasis on the inner significance of beauty, 
as well as on the outer beauties of style and form, 
It is their sacred privilege to divert their own 
minds while they divert ours from the creeping 
thoughts of fear and despair and to lead on, as 
clearly as the moon leads the motions of the sea, 
to thoughts of faith and inspiration. As the 
ribs of an opening fan reach in many directions 
at once, so must they clarify for us past and 
future alike with underlying perceptions of the 
meaning of the many arts, and the arts of all lands 
and peoples. Let men keep their minds fully 
occupied with such matters and not only will 
discouragement be replaced by valorous hope, 
but they will at the same time be building vital 
reserves of strength and understanding, which, 
translated into their daily lives, will insure their 
meeting with a calm competence whatever idle- 
ness or duty is given them to bear, 

When men earnestly attempt to let their minds 
rise to the higher creative levels, to “lift up their 
eyes unto the hills,” then will they find their 
powers proportionately enlarged and broadened, 
new capacities developed that will enable them 
to pass through obstacles and to meet fully 
their obligations and so win freedom for them- 
selves and for those around them. 


Emerson, standing head high above the débris 
of nineteenth-century America, knew this truth; 
in many different ways he said it. But he was 
alone in time and space and most of his great 
utterances are only now being widely accepted 
at their true value, although even in his own 
day spiritual leaders here and in Europe recog- 
nized him as an enlightened soul. 

It is for the artist to bring order out of chaos 
and to mold order into unity. This is his sacred 
mission; he is no artist who does not bear the 
light of that mission brightly to show the way 
for the world of men. 


Those Other Arts 


Besides the commonly accredited arts others 
have arisen from the necessity of farm and vil- 
lage life. In America as elsewhere has this been 
true, for they are a part of sufficient living; we 
did not always lack natural creative opportuni- 
ties. 

We are inclined to forget the many as we 
place the few by themselves. We forget that 
common men were often artists; we give way to 
a lazy-minded tendency to put geniuses off on 
stars by themselves, leaving them in solitary 
and, by us, unapproachable splendor. Thus have 
we long deprived ourselves of the. pleasure of 
recognizing those humbler artists who have pre- 
ceded us. It is unfortunate that we have kept so 
abstract our desire to give praise and credit 
where they are due. 

What of the village blacksmith? He was not 
concerned alone with the shoeing of horses and 
the repair of carts and coaches. He also made 
the fittings and accessories for the houses of his 
friends and neighbors, Standing in the light of 
his forge he lifted strips and bars, gleaming 


.cherry red, hammered, twisted, and drew them 


into sconces and candle-sticks, hinges and latches, 
tongs and pokers—all things that we avidly 
collect and imitate today. The ancient black- 
smith had the double joy of designing and pro- 
ducing. He had less need to remember that 
patterns may not necessarily be applicable for- 
ever either for wigs or hardware. A good thing 
remains good but its facsimile or “adaptation” 
loses the original quality of creative sensitiveness 
and too often shows nothing but the ineffective 
staleness of production methods. He seems to 
have known what we are learning, that the de- 
signer who allows himself to be enslaved by 
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periods and styles, even his own, becomes re- 
mote from the pertinent life of his times and is, 
in a sense, lifeless. 

The carpenters and joiners of the Sone we 
are never allowed to forget. But do we remember 
them appropriately? However flattering they 
might find it to be so broadly copied, it is ques- 
tionable whether or not they would find the ill- 
disguised copies satisfactory if they should see 
just how they are built. If some of these ancients 
returned now they would certainly be amused to 
discover the paucity of ingenuity in our building 
of houses, our inability to be influenced either 
by the real needs of our times or by the deeply 
underlying forces of fine tradition. They would 
remember, with the wisdom of the dead, how 
they mastered their tools and materials with a 
thorough, earthy simplicity. They trusted their 
mental and manual capacities to shape the fit 
from the formless; what they had they used and 
what they needed they created. These honorable 
ancestors would remember finding contentment 
and aspiration bound together i in the lives they 
led as their own contemporaries. 

The historical movements we trace were’ un- 
known to these workers. Had they consciously 
tried to build “Colonial” houses, they would 
have found the same difficulty that. we find in 
our effort to create “Modern” houses. There is 
little doubt that they would be thankful that 
they did not have the great undigested mass of 
style information which makes us try to build 
“Romanesque” and “Gothic” churches. on 
American hills. The Neo-Classic influence was 
to the old joiners an unconscious part of their 
trade. 

Having their share of the wisdom that grows 
in all living beings they. looked to their tasks 
and found life as well as labor; their own life 
and their own labor. Although their tongues 
were often mute about the civilization they had 
begun to forge and hew from a savage continent, 
their thoughts achieved freedom, and _ their 
hands, grown articulate, spoke an enduring 
word, That utterance we shall never comprehend 


by silly repetition. 


Personalities 


More than a little of GEORGE J. Cox’s credo 
finds expression in his article, Modern Art and this 
Matter of TaSte. He had his early education and 
training in Europe, has gone back several times 
but is now permanently settled in this country. 
As Professor of Fine Arts in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, he has had ample oppor- 
tunity to see many aspects of the art world. He | 
says he thinks the freshet of interest in aesthetics 
during the last decade somewhat unhealthy. cer- 
tainly academic, and mostly sterile; he believes 
that the man who improves the amenities of our 
cities and beautifies our small towns more de- 
serving of laurel leaves than are Carnegie win- 
ners. He writes poetry in his spare time and 
hopes eventually to live in a city where the civic 
fathers have preserved a tree. 

C. Norris MILLINGTON contributed an article 
on Indian pottery to our June number. The 
present article on the recent use of water colors 
by American Indians will doubtless bring this 
material to a still wider recognition than that 
attained for it by the Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts during the past season, 

GERALDINE RUNCHEY, a Canadian by birth, 
was educated in her native land. She has taught 
there and in New York. For the last ten years 
she has been doing research work with her sister, 
Innis Runchey, M.D., on the techniques of ex- 
pression in relation to life. Geraldine Runchey 
did especially the work in movement and the 
dance. She has found that dance differs accord- 
ing to race, and that the traditional classic dance 
of Western Europe, done correctly, suits the 
physiology of function and the psychology of 
the white race. She has written for various 
North American periodicals and journals. 

DorotHy GRAELY needs no further introduc- 
tion in these pages. 

JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT, Associate Editor of 
Architecture, a Philadelphian, has by this time 
become well known to our readers. His depart- 
ment has presented several fresh attitudes toward 
building as a need and an art, and as both. 


ARCHITECTURE 


JOHN IRWIN BRIGHT ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Le Corbusier & Jeanneret: Double House at Werkbund 
Housing Exposition, Weissenhofsiedlung, Stuttgart 
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‘An “International” Architecture 
: By Jobn Irwin Bright | 


“N THE Museum of Modern Art in New York was shown, during the first 
part of the current year, a very notable collection of drawings and models of 
architectural work. Its frankly avowed purpose was to present a certain 
formula of architectural design, essentially modern in its attitude toward life, 

adopted by architects of many nationalities but of a close artistic relationship. 
Apart from any judgment of the work itself, there is a special interest, not alone in 
its geographical spread but also that in the sudden violence of its physical expan- 
sion it has kept pace with the recent development of factory technique. The ex- 
hibitors have broken definitely with the handicraft traditions of the past. Their 
buildings are designed to rhyme with the social and economic standards accepted, or 
at least tolerated, in our mechanistic civilization—surely a rational thing to do in an 
era in which Ford tractors are being fabricated in Moscow and Einstein comes to 
study in Los Angeles! 

The impulse to think of the style as modern loses force when it is remembered 
how soon the new becomes old-fashioned. Some refer to it as “functionalism,” 
forgetting how much of architecture may justly be so labeled. But a more de- 
scriptive term is the “international style,” although if widely adopted, the inevi- 
table introduction of local and racial markings will some day introduce sub-heads 
to distinguish, for example, between a Norwegian and a Chilean international 
style. The choosing of a name would not be of so much concern were it not that 
these men, taken as a group, are demonstrating a fresh, thoughtful, and basically 
sound approach to the age-old art of building. The title is merely an acknowledg- 
ment that, collectively, they have something to say. 

Nothing is more man-made than an architectural style and yet no man nor 
group of men can consciously create it. No mortal ever assisted at the mystery of 
its birth. It appears; it runs its course; it dies and, once vanished, can reappear only 
as its pale, wan ghost. It is at once stimulated and sickened by money. Herein 
lie the reasons of the feeble response to the vast popular clamor for an American 
style that will match in timeliness four-wheel brakes and free wheeling. For ar- 
chitecture, even in its most materialistic forms, partakes of the quality of art, 
whose alliance with Midas is, at best, a marriagé of convenience. Cakes and ale 
never entirely agree with the artist; when threatened by starvation he often 
achieves his greatest work. 

In considering architectural styles it must be borne in mind that, during the 
last century and a half, the mechanical structure of Western civilization, viewed 
as a device for the interchange of ideas and objects, has been profoundly modified. 
The engineer, not the philosopher, has changed a “journey” into a “trip.” Books 
and pictures remained the treasured objects of the few so long as the printing press 
was worked by hand. But when the children of men began to play with electrons, 
dynamite, and steam, then architecture, in all the ways that it is affected by the 
machine, began to be less of a handicraft and more of a factory product, whose es- 
sential parts are readily obtainable in a widely distributed market. Under the old 
manner of life a small country or even a tiny valley often sheltered a distinctive 
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architecture. Never again are we to know the close, family relationship of build- 
ings such as exists between the houses of the Cotswold district in England, the 
Venetian palaces, or the Colonial farmhouses of the Connecticut valley. Each of 
these groups is the flowering of a secluded, deep-rooted culture. They are being 
replaced by something better fitting modern control of mechanical power, the break- 
down of time and distance barriers that retard the exchange of ideas. Architecture, 
indifferent to the lamentations of the sentimental, is becoming international. 

For many years a plutocratic archaeology has been dominating American ar- 
chitectural shows. Amid these lush surroundings may be enjoyed the spectacle 
of Midas and art dwelling in their estate of legal matrimony, sometimes, and for 
the moment, in apparent concord. But in the exhibition that is of present interest 
there is a remarkable freedom from the oppressive feel of money. True, one sees 
several country houses that could be maintained only by a Chairman of a Board, 
but for the most part the attention is held by the admirable drawings, models, 
and. photographs of dwellings for people in moderate or less than moderate cir- 
cumstances, schools, factories, and even entire communities, sometimes isolated, 
sometimes imbedded in a greater city. 

The basic idea behind these designs is the simple and direct employment of 
the machine in the design and the fabrication of buildings. It is accomplished by 
three processes: first, the adoption of the so-called skeleton construction, a system 
of slender posts, usually of metal or reinforced concrete, supporting girders and a 
floor slab of any convenient, suitable material; second, the flexibility of plan in- 
vited by the construction itself; and, third, the attempt to achieve an effect of 
beauty by an arrangement of the unadorned, functional elements of the wall 
surface. The partitions are erected without any necessary reference to the columns 
or to the room divisions above or below. Moreover, it is easy to extend the floors, 
like shelves, beyond the line of the outer columns, thus permitting the curtain 
walls, or envelope, of the building to be fashioned almost entirely of glass, showing 
no vertical lines of main support. Another important index of the style is the lack 
of measured balance in the shape of the rooms and, consequently, between the 
masses of the buildings. This method of “open planning,” as opposed to the classic, 
symmetrical weighing of mass against mass and area against area, is associated with 
the name of Frank Lloyd Wright, whose work occupies the place of honor in 
the exhibition. But Wright was using old-fashioned bearing walls, showing that 
his theory of plan may be facilitated by the machine units of today but is not 
dependent on them. In so far as it is a matter of unequal balance only, the descrip- 
tion fits many an English house of the time of Elizabeth; but (as occurs chiefly in 
houses of a generous size) when the partitions between the common living rooms 
do not extend from wall to wall nor from floor to ceiling, when they are but port- 
able screens having no fixed contact with any other part of the structure, the plan 
loses in a sense of stability whatever it may gain in fancied convenience. 

If mention of the exteriors has been left until the last it is because the build- 
ings, to an unusual degree, are functional and, therefore, organic, having their real 
interest deep within themselves rather than in their protective covering. Whether 
or not a geometrical, unadorned pattern of glass and an opaque material is pleasing 
to look upon is largely a private matter between the artist and the spectator. Both 
the artist and the critic have need of the largest possible fund of culture, experience, 
and sympathy, the one for the solution of the problem, the other for its intelligent 
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appreciation. Those who cannot forego lovely ornament, as such, or the enjoy- 


ment of shapes invented for needs no longer real will be made unhappy by their 
lack—until they change their mind, which they are very apt to do. Those who 
measure the worth of these buildings only in terms of aesthetics should remember 
that even expert opinion is fairly certain to be offended by unfamiliarity in any 
form of art. Comeliness is the hand-maiden of truth, and that which is honest, 


more often than not, grows to be beautiful. 
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Bowman Brothers: Project for Lux Apartments, Evanston, Illinois 


Howe & Lescaze: Plan for Housing Development, ChryStie-Forsythe Streets, New York City 
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Miés van der Robe: Tugendhat House, Brno, Czeckoslovakia 
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Whenever the mind is freed from the inhibition of the past, there is an im- 
mense and inspiring surge toward liberty of thought. New theories are tested, 
new postulates and practices are given the right of way. In accepting the con- 
stantly increasing might of the machine in our culture, these men have proved 
their breadth of vision, but being human they have failed to satisfy all. Exception 
may be taken to their treatment of sunlight and air. To have naught but a sheet 
of glass between the intimacy of family life and an expanse of pleasant meadow 
invokes poetic umages but is desirable, even sufferable, at certain times only. 
Privacy for the family and for the individual is one of the first requisites of toler- 
able housing, for rich and poor alike. To many it is more precious than sun and 
fresh air. A similar social objection, especially when economy of space is not of 
first importance, may be advanced against “open planning,” the practice of 
throwing several rooms into one. Communal life is a pleasant enough ideal but 
is apt to lose much of its charm in families of assorted ages and diverse tastes. 
People who have actually advanced to the cultural and economic stage evidenced 
by dining rooms, music rooms, and even libraries are not content to live in a bed- 
lam of crooning, cheap magazines, and smell of stale food. It should be recalled 
that our drawing room was our ancestor’s withdrawing room. 

In all sound movements toward standardization there is a tendency to blur the 
details. This 1s the merit, not the defect, of a statement of principles. However, 
internationalism in architecture must not be dogmatic to the extent of forgetting 
that parallels and thermal curves, in more homely language the weather, always 
have much to do with the design of buildings. The quantity, the quality, and the 
angle of light are all great reasons for the difference between the Parthenon and the 
Cathedral of Rouen. So a delightful residence in of Berlin if duplicated in South 
Carolina, twenty degrees nearer the equator, might be excessively uncomfortable. 

All these errors, if errors they be, are the forgivable weaknesses of the in- 
dividual applying a theory that has not yet become established. The main point 
is that the machine which, for good or evil, has been continuously reshaping our 
economic and social views is now, rather abruptly, taking up architecture, and in 
the process there will be some necessary readjustments of our aesthetic beliefs. 
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Ballet Dancer Performing “Grand Battement” 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Classic Ballet 


| By Geraldine Runchey 


HE classic dance is that form of art in movement which was shown first 
in Greece in classic times, somewhat in Rome, and which, reborn along 
with other classic arts, from the time of the Renaissance onward has par- 
alleled as an art form the architecture derived from Greek and Roman styles. 

There is, of course, as much difference between the classic dance of the eight- 
eenth century and that of Greece as there is between the classic architecture of 
that time and its antique prototypes. But the essentials of the styles are identical 
in movement as in building. Compared with other kinds of movement, in the 
classic dance the feet create a large part of the design; therefore it is objective and 
is as truly named as other forms of classic art, and for the same reasons. 

It has been known in America in our time. most notably in the dancing ot 
Adeline Genée and in the classic ballet that, following her success, was established 
by the Metropolitan Opera. The largest and best known school, besides the one 
at the Opera, was that established and maintained for many years by the late 
Luigi Albertiert in New York. Between the best kind of this type of movement 
and the worst, in which the style is as completely lost as in bad building, there is 
the same difference as between a fine example of classic architecture and a copy of 
which all the distinctive characteristics of the original have disappeared. 

In order to speak intelligently of this art in its slightly differing manifestations, 
it is necessary to understand some simple elements of movement, as in walking. 
As movement in classic style is based on movement of the feet, it is worth while 
to consider the relationship between the ordinary walking step and whatever dance 
movements resemble it. Also, since classic dancing is especially characterized by 
elevation, we should study the relation between the apparently complicated and 
stylized leaps of the ballet and ordinary running and leaping. 

If one examines the figure studies of antique Greek sculpture, one sees that in 
standing the feet appear in certain relative positions, and that this characteristic is 
constant. The feet are slightly turned out; the weight of the body appears to be 
carried invariably toward the outside of the soles of the feet. The arch is high, a 
requirement, as Genée has said repeatedly, of all great dancing. Duval, in his 
ArtiStic Anatomy, notes as a characteristic of Greek sculpture that the outer, smallest 
toe is very largely developed; it was his opinion that the Greek sculptors exagger- 
ated this musculature. It is my opinion that they modeled, in this feature as in 
other details of the body, merely the finest development of the finest and most 

owerful, most capable foot they could discover among their athletes and dancers. 

The European foot in mediaeval times may most easily be examined in suits 
of armor, which naturally retain the form and posture of the wearers. Here, again, 
the feet in standing are turned out, the arch is high, the weight is carried toward 
the outer part of the sole. In painting and sculpture since that time, through the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries, persons painted and modeled stand invari- 
ably in this manner. The Houdon statue of Washington shows this. 

When this type of foot walks, the heel prints on each side touch a straight line, 
but the high-arched foot 1s still slightly turned out. With this manner of walking 
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Degas: Dancer in a “Plier” Degas: Dancer from the Opéra at Paris 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


is associated a chest held high and the capacity to begin at once to run and to leap, 
well and safely. I think it may be worth your while to examine further the muscle 
movement of this foot in walking, for such an examination should be valuable for 
sculptors and painters as well as for dancers. For the latter, it is an indispensable 
study. If you will watch the movement of feet of persons walking toward you, 
on the street, you will after some observation discover that the majority of feet 
move in this way: the foot being lifted to go forward begins with a slight, almost 
invisible movement of the muscles around the sole, this movement being outward 
or clockwise; when the foot is placed down in front, it is placed down with a slight, 
almost unnoticeable movement around the sole of the foot inward. If you become 
interested in this, you will discover that going backward in an ordinary walking 
step,. the rotations of the soles are reversed: the foot lifted to go back rises with an 
inward rotation, whereas the supporting foot has a slight movement around the sole 
outward. You will also observe that the feet that move so are like the feet I have 
described of the classic Greeks, the mediaeval knights, and so’ on. 

Still we are not dancing. We are only walking. But if we emphasize the 
rhythm, we may easily begin to march. The line of direction is still the straight 
line that joins the heel prints. We may also observe that with this walking step, 
moving with opposite rotations of the soles of the feet, the arms also move in op- 
position to each other and to the feet. Suppose we begin to leap forward, first one 
foot going forward, then the other. The rotations of the feet remain the same, in 
opposition, the arms also. We may do this with music or without, and we have 
certainly made a pattern in movement. 
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Degas: Dancer in Walking Position Degas: Dancer of the French-Italian School 
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But it takes a great deal of ground, Moreover, if our pattern calls for eleva- 
tion, we have apparently used a good deal of energy in the thrust forward and have 
lost elevation. Let us try keeping the feet, when on the ground, nearer together. 
Instead of having them apart as in ordinary walking, turned out, let us place them 
close together and turned out—an accomplishment to be achieved only by much 
and detailed practice of feet and hips. Now that we have the feet so placed, the 
energy of feet and shoulders may be exerted in leaping directly upward. If, then, 
the rear foot is raised to the side and the leap performed upward, the elevation is 
much better and the action more easily performed. The foot raised may come down 
in front and join the other which has done the leaping—and the leap is then the 
stylized assemblé of the ballet. Or the leap may pass from one foot to the other, 
placing one foot where the other has just been, and we have the jeté of the ballet. 
The rotations of the soles of the feet are just as in ordinary walking and leaping. 
If some one says that it 1s too much trouble, all I can say is that life is long and 
it’s well to have an occupation, If it is contended that the Greeks didn’t do it, I 
can only refer them to Emmanuel (Antique Greek Dance), in whose opinion they did. 
That much quite likely could be managed in sandals. Furthermore, whether the 
Greeks did or didn’t, the Italians and French achieved it, and it’s lots of fun. 

And still we haven’t got very far. 

Now suppose we put on soft slippers, heelless but well tied on, with the sole 
so soft that the feet can feel the floor, for the hard sole is only a narrow strip down 
the center of the slipper. We have also a wooden floor, perhaps wetted or treated 
with rosin to prevent slipping. Perhaps also, about this time—1700-1800—our 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Library 


Adeline Genée, as She Appeared in America in 1909 
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Degas: Torso of a Dancer 
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minds, in common with the general public’s, have got an impression of the move- 
ment of the heavenly bodies in circles and curves—with forces balanced. I don’t 
know this; I admit it is only a reconstruction. But certainly there 1s an idea of 
circles and ellipses, which we didn’t have when we danced round in a tribal ring. 
And we have this idea related to the existence of our individual self, for so much 
has social philosophy given us of personality. Being neither astronomer nor phi- 
losopher, we couldn't perhaps put this in language, but the impulse to quite celestial 
movement is there. Moreover, by this time, our muscles have, through practice, 
become so sensitized that they easily respond to such general suggestion—and so 
begin to express. 

And now consider that within the possible limits of this human body, we have 
now two lines: the straight line of the walking step, which we have explored since 
time began; and this other, this curved line, which may be traced as the farthest 
limit of movement of the free foot, traced either on the ground as a semi-circle, 
or in the air at waist level, for so extended has this simple movement of running 
become through practice, rivalry, and the influence of tradition in the art. In be- 
tween these two lines are many other possible arcs in many planes. That is, we are 
making a third arm of the free leg (and we may sometimes wonder what it ts like 
to be a little spider monkey who, with five extremities, may free four). 

Speaking geometrically, we have, as bases of design, then, the straight line of 
the walking step, or the center; and the curved line of the farthest possible ex- 
tension of movement, which is the arc. It is the exploration of the possibilities of 
movement along this arc that has given the classic dance since the Renaissance its 
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great beauty. You may see the possible achievements in the dancers of Degas. 
Older theatre-goers will remember the line created by Genée. We may now study 
the technical exercises that produce such beauty in Albertieri’s Art of Terpsichore, in 
which the line of the Italian Renaissance is carried out even to baroque—and 
beautiful baroque. 

Let us see, in a very elementary way, how this was done. First let us premise 
that that natural movement of the feet is maintained throughout. This exquisite 
art is not created in defiance of nature or in opposition to her laws, but by under- 
standing the laws completely and working through them. The characteristic that 
marks modern classic ballet as something new and different from antique art is 
that the movement on the arc may start at any point of the arc. To take the easiest 
example: in stepping forward, instead of bringing forward the rear foot, advance 
the front foot, and then bring the rear foot up to the front foot. Of course, that’s 
too simple, almost, to matter; yet it is the easiest example I know. 

Here 1s another in connection with the turn or pirouette, which the Greeks 
did mostly on two feet, and modern ballet does mostly on one foot: Suppose you 
want to turn just as if you were walking: you bring the rear foot up to the front of 
the ankle of the front foot, and turn in the direction of the raised foot; for example, 
if the right foot is behind, raise it to the front of the ankle of the left foot and turn 
to the right. Move the arms to balance, toward the right, and out when you stop. 
This movement has been done on the chord or line of the walking step. It’s safe, 
but not very light. But if you raise the front foot to the ankle of the other the 
direction of the force used is upward along an arc, and the turn is easier and lighter. 
In this case, the dancer raises the front right foot to the ankle of the left and turns 
to the right. Applied to all movements where it can be applied logically and nat- 
urally, this principle of movement on the arc gives that effect of ease and lightness 
as well as extreme capacity in elevation that characterizes the movement of the 
classic ballet. 

This development has largely been the story of dancing during the past three 
centuries. A safe wooden floor and fitted slippers have been the physical basis; a 
high arched foot the physiological basis, as Madame Genée pointed out again and 
again. Psychologically, so far as I can see, the motive to expression is a feeling for 
action, spirituality, and balance. 
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FIELD NOTES 


DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


George Frederick Holschuh: Hercules 


Awarded FirSt Prize in the Professional Group, Eighth 
Annual Competition of Small Sculptures in White Soap 


A ae See 


Cincinnati—Annual Exhibition 


Tue Cincinnati Art falters held during May 
its Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of American 
Art. As usual, paintings predominated, al- 


though a number of works of sculpture were in- - 


cluded. The exhibition was made up of invited 
examples by leading American artists, whose 
work is representative of our tendencies today, 
as well as of a group passed by a jury consisting, 
this year, of Kenneth Hayes Miller, New York 
artist; Henry Hunt Clark, Director -of the 
Cleveland School of Art; and Edward W. 
Rannells, Head of the Art Department of the 
University of Kentucky. This method of re- 
cruiting works for exhibition assures a repre- 
sentative showing and allows artists not yet 
known to a wide public an opportunity to find a 
place beside the veterans, provided their work 
conforms to the high standard set by the jury. 
There were no prizes awarded, 

The general tendency was distinctly modern. 
Such well-known artists as Arnold Blanch, 
Peter Blume, Simeon Braguin, Alexander Brook, 
Edward Bruce, Charles Burchfield, Vincent 
Canade, John Carroll, Nicolay Cikovsky, Glenn 
©. Coleman, Stuart Davis, Charles Demuth, 
Ernest Fiene, Wanda Gag, Emil Ganso, Morris 
Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Rockwell Kent, Leon 
Kroll, Yasuo Kuntyoshi, John Marin, Henry 
Lee McFee, Kenneth Hayes Miller, Joseph 
Pollet, Diego Rivera, Eugene Speicher, and 
Maurice Sterne find a place and are exemplified 
by typical works. Some comparative new- 
comers who have recently come to the attention 
of the American public are included as well as 
local men who promise eventually to gain large 
reputations. 

The annual exhibition of American art has 
been an institution in Cincinnati since shortly 
after the founding of the Museum. Every 
effort is exerted by Museum authorities to bring 
to the city the best and most significant of the 
art of the year. 


American Folk Art—Buffalo 


AMERICAN provincial art and folk sculpture, as a 
comprehensive collection, representing so much 
of America’s most genuine art expression, has 
temporarily abandoned its more immediate field 
of discovery in New York and vicinity for a visit 
and showing in Buffalo—in other words, Amer- 
ican folk art has come West. 
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Kenneth Hayes Miller: Nude 


Lent by Frank K. M. Rebn, New York City, to s 
Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of American Art, 
The Cincinnati Art Museum 


After having held New Yorkers spellbound 
for nearly three years, provincial art of America 
has now made its public appearance in Buffalo 
and the Niagara Frontier, where the art-loving 
population is, perhaps, less spoilt and satiated 
than in New York. American folk art has 
toured the country only once as a traveling ex- 


_ hibit and is. therefore, very little known outside 


of the Atlantic seaboard and the purely Eastern 
states. Fine examples of Buffalo folk art are in 
the permanent collection of the Historical 
Society, while the exhibition at the Albright 
Art Gallery was so arranged and chosen as to 
give an idea of the wide range and extensive 
variations of this type of expression. 

The paintings came from the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art, New York; the Folk Art 
Gallery in New York; and the Newark Museum. 
The folk sculpture was exclusively from the 
Folk Art Gallery. Two paintings by Ralph 


Charles Sheeler: Upper Deck 


Lent by the Downtown Gallery, New York City, to the Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, The Cincinnati Art Museum 


Earle, portraits of Colonel William Taylor and 
Mrs. Taylor, which were lent by Knoedler, Inc., 
are rather aloof in their masterly handling and 
beauty. It is well that these paintings were hung, 
for this occasion, aside from the others, in a 
separate room. Among the forty canvases from 
the Whitney Museum were portraits and land- 
scapes of superb quality. The Joseph Pickett 
scenes of Coryell’s Ferry have become familiar 
to art lovers by now. In both the Washington 
scenes by Pickett the colors are bold, the com- 
position as ingenuous and naive as that of Henri 
Rousseau, There was the “Portrait of a Girl in 


Blue,” from Robert Laurent’s collection, lent 
by the American Folk Art Gallery. There was 
“The Peaceable Kingdom” by Edward Hicks; 
there were the portraits done by the limnersfin 
faith and good will. How little they suspected, 
these “glorified sign painters,” without name 
and without fame, that some day they would be 
sought out by amateurs and critics of art in the 
famous museums of their country! 

While Buffalo celebrated the one-hundredth 
anniversary of its existence as a city, it had much 
reason to rejoice in this exhibition of American 
Folk Art at the Albright Art Gallery. For it is 
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Morris Kantor: Daguerreotype 


Lent by Frank K. M. Rebun, New York City, to the Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art The Cincinnati Art Museum 
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Edward Hopper: Room in New York 


Lent by Frank K. M. Rebn, New York City, to the Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of 
American Art, The Cincinnati Art Museum 
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love of the soil that has produced this art and _ 


that is at the root of all development and all 
success. The exhibition lasted throughout the 
month of July. : 


Paris—American Art 


A DIGNIFIED and satisfactory “Exhibition of 
American Art in France” is on view during May 
and June at the American Women’s Club in the 
tue Boissitre. This is the most representative 
collection which has been seen in Paris and, hung 
with taste in the stately manner of the Club, it 


produces at least an adequate effect. Among the 


retrospective pictures are examples of the work 
of Gilbert Stuart, Benjamin West, Thomas 


Sully, Whistler, Sargent, Walter Shirlaw, Chase, | 


Dannat, Mary Cassatt, John Alexander, Haw- 
thorne, Ridgway Knight, Gihon, and so forth. 
The list of contemporary painters represented is 
much longer. Here are Eugene Vail, Frieseke, 
Melchors, Cecilia Beaux, Anna E, Klumpke, 
Elizabeth Nourse, Walter Gay, William S, 
Horton, Aston Knight, W. S. Davenport, 
Frances Thomason, Eugene Paul Ullman, Gil- 
bert White, Irving Wiles, Singer, Hubbell, and 
so forth. The list of exhibits numbers a hundred 
and thirteen and includes a few sculptures by 
MacMonnies, Bartlett, Brooks, Janet Scudder, 
and others. 


Metropolitan Museum Notes 


A SIGNIFICANT and unusual commentary on the 
always interesting question of changing aesthetic 
standards is afforded by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s summer exhibition: “The Taste of Today 
in Masterpieces of Painting before 1900.” The 
choice of paintings was arrived at as impartially 
and conclusively as is possible in so controversial 
a subject. by consultation with dealers in art 
books as to the favorites among their clients, 
especially the younger ones. In accordance with 
the results of the inquiry, the Gallery of Special 
Exhibitions contains perhaps the most interest- 
ing group of pictures ever assembled there—a 
group representing Titian, Tintoretto, Greco, 
Bruegel, Rubens, Poussin, Claude, Goya, Corot 
(figure pieces), Delacroix, Daumier, Millet, 
Courbet, Degas, Renoir, Cézanne, Seurat, 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, Eakins, and Ryder. 

“Our inquest,” writes Bryson Burroughs in the 
July Bulletin, “brought forth several noteworthy 
facts. Rembrandt is not on the list as a painter, 
although his drawings and prints are as popular 
as ever. Nor is Ingres there as a painter, only 
as a draftsman, Giotto, Massaccio, Leonardo, 
Mantegna, Raphael do not appear, or any eight- 


eenth century painters except Goya, or any 
Englishmen except Blake. The exclusions are 
hard to explain and the inclusions equally so as 
far as their coherency is concerned. But doubt- 
less the student of fifty years hence will be able to 
discern the logic of it, just as we today discern a 
homogeneity in past ages—all so much simpler 
seemingly than our own.” 

The exhibition of paintings opened on July 
tenth and will continue through October second. 
A charming collection of Embroidered and Lace 
Handkerchiefs has been on display in Gallery 
H 19 since the tenth of July and will remain 
through October thirtieth. Other exhibitions 
which remain through the summer are: the 
Washington Bicentennial, Etching in the Neth- 
erlands, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries; 
Recent Accessions in the Egyptian Department; 
and European Printed Fabrics of the Nineteenth 


Century. 
y WINIFRED E. Howe 


Indiana Art Guide 


“Let's Go PLacgs,” says the prize-winning 
poster, calling attention to the Art Guide to 
Indiana, published by the Indiana Federation of 
Art Clubs, A recent announcement of this book 
goes on as follows: “Why make the usual week- 
end trip just another automobile trip? Consult 
your art guide and make it a pilgrimage. A 
pilgrimage need not be a journey to some distant 
land sacred for some special reason. It may be 
simply a quest undertaken by a pilgrim, a tray- 
eler, or a wanderer. On any route you take in 
Indiana, you will find on consulting the Art 
Guide something of historic and art interest, 
something of which to be proud. Make your 
state more valuable to yourself by knowing more 
about it.” The Art Guide to Indiana can be secured 
through Mrs. Paul T. Payne, 3060 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis. It will be found 
interesting not only to those motoring through 
Indiana but to those who may have planned to 
issue such books for other reasons. Others 


should be issued. 


Samuel F. B. Morse 


A SIGNIFICANT event of interest to those con- 
cerned with art occurred in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington on May fourteenth, when the grand- 
daughter of Samuel F. B. Morse, whom art 
lovers know as one of America’s notable portrait 
painters, spoke over the radio on- an interna- 
tional broadcast on the very spot where Morse 
sent his first telegraphic message to Baltimore, 
“What God Hath Wrought,” in 1844. 
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It is interesting that Morse should have sup- 
ported himself by his portrait painting while he 
was carrying out the experiments which led to 
the successful demonstration of the invention 
that has revolutionized communication, and that 
his career is another instance of creative ability 
expressing itself in one man in artistic produc- 


tion on one hand and important scientific inven- - 


tion on the other. 


New Gallery for Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Tue following item appeared in the Des Moines,” 
“What the Fickes did for Daven- 


Iowa, Register: 
port and The American Federation of Arts did for 
Cedar Rapids, Colonel Charles G. Blanden and 
heirs of the pioneer Wells family have now 
done for Fort Dodge. A municipal art gallery, 
memorial to Mrs. Blanden, will be dedicated 
there this month [May]. 

“The influences of culture which must surely 
radiate through a community from even an un- 
pretentious institution fostering the arts cannot 
be calculated. That such enterprises are worth 
while, no one with a long view to appreciation 
of life can deny. 

“And it is noteworthy that bequests of this 
sort are no longer a rarity in lowa. They appear 
in the news regularly, establishing libraries, 
strengthening our institutions of learning, and 
so on. It is evidence of the value put upon broad 
intellects.” 


Colony and Art School—Stone City, 
Towa 


STONE City, Iowa, is the location chosen for 
the establishment of a colony and art school 
this summer. Grant Wood, well-known Iowa 
painter, in setting forth the aim of the colony 
said; “It seems to me that we need this year 
especially, a combination camp and summer art 
school within the section of the Middle West. 
The mountain and sea-side are too expensive 
and too far away for the year 1932 This 
Middle- West section is not as obvious as Taos, 
Brown County, or the coast of Maine, but 
neither is it covered with the palette scrapings 
of previous painters. To those willing to ob- 
serve and think for themselves, instead of 
merely repeating what has already been said, 
this territory offers new and very usable material. 

“My faith in Middle Western material is not 
based alone upon its being fresh and unused, and 
does not proceed from any “booster spirit” for 
any particular locality, but is founded upon the 
conviction that a true art expression must grow 
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up from the soil itself. In eee to Middle 
Western material, I do not at all mean an end- 
less succession of red barns, silos, and corn 
shocks; but rather a subtle quality that extends 
over a large but quite homogeneous area and 
that manifests itself in a thousand elusive but 
significant ways... 

“Through talks eich othe painters of this 
section, the Stone City summer school has de- 
veloped. The coming of Adrian Dornbush to 
teach in the Little Gallery project in Cedar 
Rapids last winter has provided the necessary 
leadership. We have been greatly impressed by 


his clear, definite emphasis on essentials and his 


‘open-mindedness in regard to the individual 


methods of expression. We plan to conduct the 
summer school in this same manner. . . . It 
should be clearly understood that we are not 
trying to promote our own particular methods of 
painting. Nor are we interested in methods 
except as a means of most forcefully expressing 
what one wishes to convey. Our theory is that 
when a painter has a definite message, he will, 
by experiment, find the most adequate means 
of expressing it, let the result be as conservative, 
eclectic, or radical as it may.” 

That this plan took firm hold of the imagina- 
tions of those who would profit only indirectly 
from the success of the venture is shown in the 
following paragraph in a letter from Edward B, 
Rowan, Director of The Little Gallery, Cedar 
Rapids, and a member of the Stone City faculty: 
“Mr. Grant Wood secured the services of Miss 
Grace Boston, a professional organizer, who 
happened to be free at the moment and who was 
willing to take a gambling chance with the 
artists. She even persuaded the printer to do the 
same. He understands that if the colony is a 
success financially he will be paid for the ma- 
terial he furnished; if not, he gives the printing 
as his contribution to a worthy cause.” The 
circulars supplied by this printer are very at- 
tractive and quite in keeping with their mission, 
Miss Boston is the business manager of the 
undertaking. 

‘The director of the school and colony is 
Adrian J. Dornbush, Instructor at The Little 
Gallery. The other members of the faculty are 
as follows: Marvin D. Cone, art instructor, Coe 
College; David McCosh, graduate of the Art 
Institute of Chicago School; Florence Sprague, 
Drake University School of Fine Arts; Grant 
Wood, Iowa painter; Edward B. Rowan, Di- 
rector, The Little Gallery; Arnold Pyle, Gallery 
Assistant, The Little Gallery. Six-weeks’ 
courses, accredited by Coe College, are offered 
in life drawing, figure and portrait, outdoor 
painting from life, color theory, sculpture, 
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Emil Ganso: At the Sea-Shore 
Wood Engraving Chosen by the Print Club of Cleveland as the 1932 Publication 


sketching in oil, sketching in water color, com- 
position, and metal crafts. The Stone City 
enterprise is sponsored by the Iowa Artists’ 
Club in codperation with The Little Gallery 
project of The American Federation of Arts. 


Community Art—Oxnard, 
California 


Ar irs last annual meeting in the middle of 
June, the Art Club of Oxnard, California, sum- 
marized the events of the past year, the seventh 
of its existence. The Club has acquired through 
purchase and the generosity of members and 
friends some twenty-four paintings and prints 
for its permanent collection, which are installed 
in the Art Room of the Community Center. 
Among the interesting activities sponsored by 
the Club in its seventh season was an illustrated 
lecture on “The Italian Influence on Early 
Japanese Art” by Dr. S. Matsumoto of San 
Francisco. Dr Matsumoto also exhibited a num- 
ber of Japanese and Chinese prints and paintings 
from his own collection. An exhibition of the 
work of Cornelis and Jessie Arms Botke of Ox- 
nard and informal talks by both these artists also 
created much interest. Exhibitions of contem- 


porary French and English prints from a local 
collection and water colors by fifteen of the lead- 
ing Southern California painters in this medium 
did their part in rounding out the Club’s activi- 
ties. The membership of the Club is not large 
but it makes up in enthusiasm and intensive 
effort for its lack in numbers. For the next sea- 
son, starting in September, an exhibition of block 
prints and a lecture about them have been ar- 
ranged. 


Print Club Publication—Cleveland 


EmiL GANSO’s wood engraving “At the Sea 
Shore” has been chosen by the Print Club of 
Cleveland as its 1932 publication. 

Last year the publication was secured through 
a competitive exhibition open to artists of the 
world, This season a group of prints by Amer- 
ican artists was assembled and Club members 
were asked to express their preference, it being 
understood that the Committee of Selection 
would be guided by the result. An overwhelm- 
ing vote was recorded for the Ganso wood en- 
graving, which has been purchased with the 
proviso that an edition will be printed large 
enough to supply all members of the Club. 
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Guild Hall—East Hampton, L. I. 


FROM East Hampton, Long Island, comes word 
of the activities of the Guild Hall, in an interest- 
ing folder and an imposing calendar of events 
for the present summer. It is stated that “the 
purpose of Guild Hall is to cultivate and en- 
courage a taste for the arts through the presenta- 
tion of drama and music; to provide galleries for 
the display of objects of artistic or historic in- 
terest; to furnish a meeting place for committees 
and organizations of this village; to promote and 
encourage a finer type of citizenship.” So fine 
a purpose should have every opportunity of 
growing success in the spacious setting provided. 
The building follows the Colonial style, adapted 
to the various needs of the enterprise in ac- 
cordance with present-day standards, 


Soap Sculpture 

CARVING from as fragile a substance as soap 
must have its annoying side, but to bring a 
figurine to completion in this delicate material is 
apparently sufficient reward to many people the 
world over. At any rate, some four thousand 
entries were received for the recent exhibition 
sponsored by Procter and Gamble. The winning 
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pieces in the four classes judged were exhibited 
at Gimbel Brothers’ store in New York until 
the middle of June, 

The first prize of five hundred dollars in the 
Professional Class went to Frederick Holschuh 


of Philadelphia for his “Hercules.” The second 


and third prizes in this class, three hundred and 


two hundred dollars respectively, were awarded 
Claribel H. Gaffney and David Evans 

A charming carving “Iphigeneia (Offering 
Herself for Sacrifice)” by Ellen Bezaz won the 
first prize of three hundred dollars in the Ad- 
vanced Amateur group. This statuette also won 
the Lenox prize as the piece chosen from the 
entire competition by the Lenox Potteries, 
Trenton, New Jersey, as being best suited to 
ceramic reproduction. The second prize in this 
class, of one hundred and fifty dollars, was won 
by Avis Wright with her carving, “Spring,” a 
figure of a young faun This piece was selected 
from all the entries to receive the Gorham 
Award as being best suited to be cast in bronze 
by Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, Inc. 

There were several other lesser prizes and 
many honorable mentions in the classes given 
above as well as in the Senior and Junior classes 
for young people. 


Avis Wright: Spring 
Awarded Second Prize in the Advanced Amateur Group 


Ellen Bezaz: Iphigeneia 
Awarded First Prize in the Advanced Amateur Group 
Eighth Annual Competition of Small Sculptures in White Soap 
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~ New Books | on Art” 


Tutreicon to ‘Avneriban Tndn Art 


By Jobn Sloan and Oliver LaFarge. The Exhibition of 
Indian Tribal Arts, Inc., New York, Publishers. 
Price, $2.00. ; 
The art of our American natives has been too 

long unknown to most people in this country. 

There is no better approach to a sympathetic ap- 

preciation of Indian art than this book, written 

by John Sloan and by Oliver LaFarge, author of 
the Pulitzer Prize winner, Laughing Boy. 

It is, as its title implies, an introduction to 
the various Indian arts. Straightforward and un- 


sentimental, it does not go into long historical — 


and ethnological backgrounds, but brings the 
different subjects—painting, sculpture, weaving, 
and silverwork—up to date. It treats these sub- 
jects as things that are living, vital, and modern. 

Oliver LaFarge, who has lived many years 
among the Indians of the Southwest, has put into 
the book his own keenly appreciative insight into 
the emotions of the people, the artists. He and 
Mr. Sloan simply explain with a warm and deep 
feeling the arts of the Indians. 

While the text is short, not longer than a 
special feature article, it serves its purpose and 
makes you want more. However, there does 
seem to be a little too much space devoted to a 
repetition of damning the tourist and the 
traders for all that is bad in Indian art. The 
knickknacks and “curios” have been dignified 
by their mere mention. 

Highest praise goes to the illustrations, which 
have been selected with fine discretion. There 
are twenty-four reproductions of photographs 
and nine color plates which only whet the appe- 
tite for more. But why, oh why, did they not 
include among the color plates at least one ex- 
ample of Kiowa art? The Kiowas are the best 
known from an international standpoint of all 
the Indian artists, and yet they are absolutely 
ignored in presenting the outstanding work and 
only casually mentioned in the text. One can 
hardly believe that the good people who are re- 
sponsible for the book are so biased in behalf of 
the Pueblos that they refuse to recognize artists 
of any other tribe who work in water colors. I 
hope that it is only an oversight. 

There are twelve pamphlets appended to the 
book: Sand Painting of the Navaho Indians by Laura 
Adams Armer, Indian Masks by Charles C. Wil- 
loughby, Indian Sculpture and Carving by Neil M. 
Judd, Books on Indian Arts North of Mexico (a bib- 
liography) compiled by Ruth Gaines, Fine Art 
and the First Americans by Herbert J. Spinden, 
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Indian Pottery by Kemet M. chanwas: Indian 
Weaving by Mary Lois Kissell, Indian Symbolism 


by Herbert J. Spinden, Indian Basketry by E. W. 


Gifford, Indian Poetry by Mary Austin, Indian 
Porcupine-Quill and Beadwork by William C., 
Orchard, and Modern Indian Painting by Alice 
Corbin Henderson. 

It is too bad that the pamphlets do not main- 
tain the same degree of excellence that the Intro- 
duttion does, although those by Neil M. Judd, 
Alice Corbin Henderson, and Kenneth M. 
Chapman do deserve honorable mention. The 
others fall into the same old style of treating any- 
thing Indian as either dead or almost so, or so 
full of symbolism and mysticism that it would 
be impossible for any one with only ordinary in- 
telligence to understand anything about it. The 
three authors mentioned above do treat their 
subjects as alive and modern. 

The illustrations in the pamphlets are equally 
as good as those in the Introduétion, but there is 
less color work. Divorced from the Introduéion 
they might seem better, but appended to it they 


~ come as an anti-climax. They also need a little 


more editing. There is unnecessary repetition of 
historical background in two or three of them 
and also too much re-covering of some of the 
ground in the Introduétion. 

C.“Norris MILLINGTON 


Aus der Frihzeit der Photographie, 
1840-70 

Ein Bildbuch nach 200 Originalen. Von Dr. Helmuth 

Th. Bossert und Heinrich Guttmann. {A Picture 

Book of 200 Originals. By Dr. Helmuth Th. Bos- 

sert and Heinrich Guttman. Societats-Verlag, Pub- 

lishers, Frankfurt am Main, 1930. Price, $5.00. 

This excellent collection of two hundred dated 
and documented photographs is interesting 
for the several lights that it throws on the art of 
the nineteenth century. The high level of the 
works of the many photographers represented, 
among them Nadar, Talbot, David Octavius 
Hill, Charles-Victor Hugo, and Stelzner, will 
be a surprise and revelation to many, particu- 
larly because of the astounding modernity of 
feeling. Perhaps this is explained by the fact that 
the word “pictorial” had not entered the vocab- 
ulary of the photographer, lack of technical 
perfection preventing him from vying with the 
painter. “Pure” photography was the only type 
possible. Today those working with the camera 
are, for the most part, realizing that this is their 
only legitimate aesthetic; that the ability of the 


Neck Ornament of Woven Beadwork, Mojave, Arizona 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
From “Introdudtion to American Indian Art—Indian Porcupine-Quill and Beadwork” 


camera to capture the utmost possible detail of 
the natural world is its chief characteristic, and 
should be fully realized. 

For the student of painting the collection 
furnishes material for an illuminating study of 
the influence photography has had on both the 
artist and the lay public. It seems very strange 
to the reviewer that such an inquiry has never 
been thoroughly made. The perfecting of a 
mechanical means of. translating the three-di- 
mensional space of the world about us into a two- 
dimensional “picture” must have keenly affected 
those who spent their lives doing so by more 
manual means. It aided some in their study of 
nature; it set a goal for others, who sought to 
improve over the camera with the colors at their 
disposal; it sent others into those fields of non- 
representative art that the camera could not pene- 
trate. Because of the flood of photographs de- 
scending upon the public a new critical norm was 
set up which they applied to all pictures, no 
matter how created. It is not a coincidence that 
Courbet’s two exhibitions of “La Réalisme” fall 
within the three decades chosen by the authors. 

As a picture book of a period this volume will 
be appreciated, Here are gathered photographs 


of the leading men of affairs, artists, musician 
and actors of the early Victorian age. 

Herr Guttmann and Dr. Bossert both con- 
tribute chapters on the historical and social as- 
pects of photography. Several caricatures show 
better than words the ridicule that was heaped 
on the camera man, or rather on his crude equip- 
ment and technique. One of the more tren- 
chant is a Daumier lithograph (from Le Boule- 
vard, May 25, 1862) that shows Nadar in the 
basket of the balloon from which he took the first 
aerial photographs. The legend beneath reads: 
“Nadar raising photography to the height of an 
art.” Herr Guttmann remarks: “The words were 
considered ironical. They have proved to be the 
truth.” 

It is to be regretted that there is no index to 
the rich material. The reproductions, fine-screen 
half-tones, are arranged in the arbitrary order of 
female, male, and child portraits, followed by 
group, landscape, and genre scenes. The book, 
as a document of the nineteenth century and a 
record of the incunabula of a science that has 
revolutionized graphic art, is a valuable addition 
to the bibliography of art. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 
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Dynamarhythmic Design 


By Edward B. Edwards. The Century Company, 
Publishers. Price, $3.50. 


I must admit that I approach dynamarhythmic 
design and its godfather dynamic symmetry, in 
the same frame of mind with which I approach 
cross word puzzles, the Baconian cypher, detec- 
tive stories, maps of Atlantis, symbolic logic, 
and the royal game of chess. They are all enter- 
taining mental exercise, and all have an almost 
hypnotic fascination, One tends to put more 
and more attention, time, and work into them 
for their own sakes, losing sight of purpose and 
value, perspective on other related matters. 

I must follow this confession by an excep- 
tion in favor of Edward B. Edwards’ book, Dy- 
namarhythmic Design, much as I object to the 
cumbersome title. Geometric ornament is the 
real subject. The book is a series of practical 
formulae and exercises in the use of them. It is 
concerned with the subdivision of seven rec- 
tangles for decorative purposes, emphasizing the 
laws of geometry which govern the relation of 
part to whole in rectangles of various propor- 
tions, and the use of spirals which bear an ap- 
propriate relation to such rectangles. Practical 
means of construction are given, and the general 
principles worked out in a sufficient number of 
interesting designs to illustrate the possibilities. 

The exception in favor of this book is due to 
its practical value to the draftsman designer of 
the formulae and illustrations. Used as a definite 
aid to the solution of actual problems of design, 
this essay in applied geometry is undoubtedly 
valuable. The danger lies in the fascination 
which leads to the elaborate development of 
method and theory for its own sake, the ten- 
dency of all mathematical processes to depart 
from materials and the emotional and spiritual 
implications of materials, to set up an abstract 
perpetual motion of the mind, This theory is 
utterly unrelated to any material which may be 
used for the purpose of art, unrelated to the sort 
of design inherent in the function of any object, 
unrelated to any technic of handling such ma- 
terials and constructing such objects, except the 
technic of draftsmanship. There is a suggestion 
that studies based on the same geometric prin- 
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ciples might have considerably more interest 
and value when applied to solid forms. As its 
stands, the essay is limited to plane geometry 
and applies only to the superficial decoration of 
rectangular spaces. 

In accordance with a general practice of pub- 
lishers, all rights are reserved, including the 
right to reproduce any portions of the book in 
any form. The reviewer therefore abstains from 
quoting or illustrating. To this reviewer, this 
dog-in-the-manger restriction seems inappro- 
priate on a book of this character, It is especially 
odd in view of the author’s repeated invitation 
to the student to reproduce everything in the 
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Books Received Through June 30, 1932 


The Design of Lettering, by Egon Weiss. Pencil 
Points Press, Inc., Publishers. Price, $5.00. 
History of English Art in the Middle Ages, by O. 
Elfreda Saunders. Oxford University Press, 

Publishers, Price, $3.00. 

A History of Sienese Painting, by G. H. Edgell. 
Lincoln Mac Veagh, The Dial Press, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $10,00. 

House Design, Construction and Equipment, The 
President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, Publishers. Price, $1.15. 

Jaume Huguet, by Benjamin. Rowland, Jr. Har- 
vard University Press, Publishers. Price, 
$5.00. 

Menominee Music, by Frances Densmore, The 
Smithsonian Institution, Publishers. Price, 
$.80. 

Recent Advances in Town Planning, by Thomas 
Adams et al. The Macmillan Company, 
Publishers. Price, $6.50. 

Rembrandt, by Arthur M. Hind. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Publishers. Price, $7.50. 

Room and Book, by Paul Nash. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Survey of Prehistoric Sites in the Region of Flagstaff, 
Arizona, by Harold S$. Colton, The Smith- 
sonian Institution, Publishers. Price, $.30. 

Symphonic Broadcasts, by Olin Downes. Lincoln 
MacVeagh, The Dial Press, Publishers. Price, 
$2.50. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
Peer LOVADVERTISERS IS PROVED 


The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
of FINE ARTS 


Washington University 


@ Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial Design, Magazine 


Illustration, Interior Decora- 
Sa sf tion, Design, Costume, Weaving, 
Fall Term Begins Book-binding, Leather, Metal, 
Sept. 22,1932 Pottery and China, Composi- 
tion, Anatomy, Etching, Per- 
spective, History of Art. 

Teachers of art may now receive B.S. degree 
through Washington University in cooperation 
with The School of Fine Arts and other depart- 

ments of Washington University. 


For catalog write E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 
119, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


BroaD AND CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Fine Arts School in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor M. Fraser, Curator 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MUSEUM’S SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


PREPARATION for professions in art as re- 
lated to industry. Emphasis on funda- 
mentals and individual expression in art. 
Design and its application to industrial 
and commercial projects. Research and 
practical experience. Day School—4-year 
course. First year class limited to 175. 
Evening classes. Art Department and 
Textile Department. Catalogs. 


336 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
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EXHIBITIONS—NEW YORK 


MUSEUMS AND ASSOCIATIONS 


American Women’s Association, 353 West 57th 
Street. Oil paintings, including circulating 
entries, to October 1. 

Art Center, 65 East 56th Street. The Designer 
and Industry, an exhibition of art and in- 
dustry to October 1. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art. The Taste of 
Today in Masterpieces of Painting before 
1900, Gallery D 6, July 10 through October 
2; Washington Bicentennial Exhibition, As- 
sembly Room from Alexandria, Va. (M 16), 
through November 27; European Printed 
Fabrics of the XIX Century, Gallery H 15, 
through October 2; Embroidered and Lace 
Handkerchiefs, Gallery H 19, through Octo- 
ber 30; Etching in the Netherlands, XVI and 
XVII Centuries, Galleries K 37-40, and Re- 
cent Accessions in the Egyptian Department, 
Third and Fifth Egyptian Rooms, continued. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street. 
Summer exhibition of paintings and sculpture 
from the Bliss collection, private collections, 
and the Museum’s permanent collection. 

National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. Members’ 
Annual Exhibition of small paintings, through 
the summer. 

The New York Public Library. Chiaroscuro Prints 
through Four Centuries, Room 321, through 
November; Recent Additions, Room 316, 
through November. 


GALLERIES 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street. Exhibi- 
tion of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors, through the summer. 

Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. Paintings, 
water colors and etchings by American artists, 
through the summer. 

Demotte Gallery, 25 East 78th Street. Roman- 
esque, Gothic and classical works of art, 
through the summer. 

Ferargil, Inc., 63 East 57th Street. Portraits, 
landscapes, etchings, engravings, and garden 
sculpture, through the summer. 

.G. R. D. Studio, 58 West 55th Street. Group 
show of selected paintings, through summer. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St. Paint- 
ings by young Americans, through the summer. 

M. Knoedler & Company, 14 East 57th Street. 
Selected paintings of the French and American 
Schools, through the summer. 

Lexington Galleries, 160-162 Lexington Avenue. 
Summer exhibition of Water Colors, Historic 
Ornament Design and Costume, Posters, Tex- 
tiles, and Murals. ~ 


il Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers 


He may be downtown at the office or 
a hundred miles away .. . yet that 
happy, eager voice wings across the 
wires, straight into his heart. It sum- 
mons up a sudden, tender warmth. It 
sweeps away cares and worries. It 
brings sure, comforting knowledge that 
all is well at home. Only a voice, speak- 
ing into a telephone. But it can create 
a moment that colors the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize 
how immeasurably the telephone con- 
tributes to your family’s happiness and 
welfare. It is a fleet courier . . . bear- 
ing messages of love, of friendship. A 
priceless helper . . . ready. to aid in the 
task of running a household. A vigilant 


guardian . . . always at hand when 
emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with 
all the world—these things the tele- 
phone brings to your home. You can- 
not measure their value in money. You 
cannot determine the ultimate worth of 
telephone service. 

But consider, for a moment, that 
your telephone is one of a country- 
wide system of nineteen million 
others—a system of many million miles 
of wire served by hundreds of thousands 
of employees. Yet you pay only a few 
cents a day for residential use. And you 
enjoy the most nearly limitless service 
the world affords. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers ill 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


THE FEDERATION is a national association 
of artists, art patrons and organizations, an educational institution, a 
national clearing house of information about the arts. Its purpose 1s 
to codrdinate and supplement the efforts of individuals and institutions, 
to protect good standards in art by influence on the public and on the 
agencies of local and national government. 


The work of the Federation is chiefly sup- 
ported by the contributions of members, who take this means of mak- 
ing their influence felt as patrons of the arts of the nation. 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 
ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIPS, like endowed chairs of learning 


in universities, are living monuments to the donors. 


Endowment Benefactors contribute........... $100,000.00 or more 
Benefactors contributes... «08 aes 25,000.00 or more 
Fellows for Life contribute.............-. 5,000.00 or more 
Sustaining Members for Life contribute....... 1,500.00 or more 
Life. Membersvcontribute.<. —. nee ee ae 500.00 or more 


ANNUAL ENDOWMENT MEMBERSHIPS provide a means of 
building up substantial endowment through annual payments. 
Fellows contribute... o< 5 cuee ais ae tee oe $500.00 a year 

PAA ee oh Ne Kei tare 100.00 4 year 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS support the growing educational and 
recreational work of the Federation throughout the country. 


Supporting Memberstcontribgic: one = saree ee omens $50.00 a year 
Contributing Members contribute............5.-5 25.00 a year 
Adtive Members contribute n.0. oc. 2-2 oe bee es os 10.00 a year 
Associate Members contribute... 2... ..20.--0000- 5.00 a year 
Junior Members (children) contribute............. 1.00 a year 


Note: Development of Junior Membership privilege awaits endowment 


All members of the Federation (except Junior Members) recetve THE 
AMERICAN MaGAZINE OF ArT and other privileges. Information in 
regard to important national services supported by membership and 
special privileges accorded members will be sent on request. 


Address; GRANT H. CODE, 
Director, Membership Department 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING . WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


Morton Galleries, 127 East 57th Street. A group 
show of water colors and oils, through summer. 

Rebn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue. Paintings and 
water colors, through the summer. 

Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth Ave. Paintings 
by old and modern masters, through summer. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


COUNTRY SCHOOL (Open All Year) 
Cxester Sprincs, CHEesTeR County, Pa. 


Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia. 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 
Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 

_ Sports. ogee Scholarships. Register Now 
for Summer Classes. Write for particulars to 
D. Roy Miller. 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


We represent the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
New York 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Pictorial Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Interior Decora- | 
tion, Industrial Design, Teacher Train- 
ing, Architectural Construction, Archi- 
tecture. 


38 Studios 97 Instructors 45th Year 
Catalogue on request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, DIRECTOR 


OFFICE SPACE 


The American Federation of Arts has 
available for a desirable tenant, a small 
office or desk space at the New York 
offices. Rent is moderate. ’Phone for in- 
formation, Wickersham 2-9484. 


40 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Poker Chips and Playing 
Card Set in Beautiful 


Case 


Artistic Designs 


A Lovely Gift 
$2.00 Postpaid 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ADDRESS 


DAVID: NICHOLS: CO: 
KINGSTON, GEORGIA 


THE AMERICAN 
ART ANNUAL 


Volume XXVIII 


The official classified directory of mu- 
seums, schools, dealers, artists and pub- 
lications featuring news of the arts. 
Names, addresses and descriptive de- 
tails. Notes on 5,500 living American 
artists. Review of events during the past 


year, 


Price, $10.00 


25 per cent discount to Libraries, and to 
Chapters and Members of the Federation 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING 
FARRAGUT SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers 


LIBRARY BINDER — 
$2.25 postpaid 


Bound volumes of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


~ find a place in the libraries of artists, students and 
connoisseurs as an illustrated history of the arts. The 


record of contemporary events, including studies that 
shed new light on subjects of perennial interest, is a 


fascinating story of personal and social achievement. 
_ Each issue of the Magazine is a fresh chapter in that 
= story. 


The new Library Binder places each monthly issue in 
handsome protecting covers as soon as it appears. It 
eliminates the litter of loose, dog-eared magazines 
and prevents valuable copies from being lost or mis- 


laid, 


In ordering, please specify number of volume to be bound. 
Volume XXIV was complete with the June issue; Volume 


> XXIII with December. This is Volume XXV. 


THE AMERICAN -MAGAZINE OFVART 


BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT 


SQUARE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ILLUS TRATED 


LECTURES*O Risa 


MEXICAN ART AND ITS WASHINGTON AND _ ITS 
BACKGROUND, by Count PLANNING, by Florence Se- 


René d’ Harnoncourt 
A new lecture which has 
Leen added to our series 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO, by Robert 


ville Berryman 
just Of special interest during the 
Bicentennial year 


OF STAINED GLASS, THE ART 


B. 


Harshe and Daniel Catton Rich AND THE CRAFT, by Jos- 


Recently revised, bringing 


in- eph G. Reynolds, Jr. 


formation on this important Fully illustrated by colored 


museum up to date 


slides 


The above lectures consist of typewritten texts, ‘and are 
illustrated by lantern slides. They are sent out in light- 


weight fiber traveling 
$5 and transportation. 


For bookings, apply to 


cases, for a nominal rental fee of 


the Department of Educational Work 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE OF ART when writing to advertisers 
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